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■AMERICAN ART JOURNAL.. 



the brilliant "artist of La Prova. Ah, well 1 not- 
withstanding the prestige surrounding" so much 
success, Marie preserved all her lire simplicity of 
manners, and a spirit of benevolence, which 
seemed the more to exalt the other qualities which 
she possessed. 

One of her relations, who felt a lively interest in 
her, said one day: "There is nothing more 
seductive than celebrity in the arts, but if is 
necessary in order to keep up the eclat, to prepare 
for one-self an honorable retreat. 

Marie earned, at this time, one hundred and 
twenty thousand francs, during her engagement 
of six months in London and Paris. This relative 
required her to place half of the sum with a, 
banker, to form a capital sufficient to secure to 
her a brilliant fortune. He insisted that Semira- 
mis, Desdemona, ought not to retire betore pos- 
sessessing fifty or sixty thousand francs clear. 
For several weeks during the winter, the cold was 
extreme in Paris. The relative in question had 
gone to visit Mme. Malibran, who was detained 
at home by a slight indisposition, and found there 
the banker, to whom his dear Marie was confiding 
her ecouoruies. 

"Weill 1 ' said he, "Madame is faithful to her 
word; shall we enrich ourselves, as it has been 
promised ms?" 

Without doubt, replied the banker; already we 
have collected a certain capital; but, tor more 
than two months, nothing has been deposited. 

"That is not according to our agreement, dear 

Marie." 

"Peace, my friend, "she replied, putting her 
beautiral hand on her relative's mouth, "It has 
been so cold." 

She had given more than twenty thousand francs 
to the poor. 

1 i m t i 

CONVERSION BY OPERA. 



Born and reared in the very strictest principles 
of Scotch morality, deriving my origin from poor 
thougii honest parents, I had been a model boy 
and a more model youth. When I say poor, I 
mean we were not quite so wealthy as the Lord 
Haggis, whose estate was close by; and when I 
say honest, 1 mean that we had lived respectably, 
and without doing anything fraudulent. I was 
brought up by a dominie— virtuously, I hope— 
and was fortified every day with warnings against 
the corruptions of this wicked world, and the aw- 
ful shoals and pittals of Babylon. Babylon was 
London. 

Not to assume too much merit on this score, 
it should not bo concealed that a great part of 
this souud inculcation was owing to the wishes- 
expressed or implied, or more probably, assumed 
—of my Uncle Curriehill, in London. (We were 
CuiTiehillsalso; I was Samuel Curriehill, named 
after the greater avuncular Samuel in London.) 

His principles were of the strictest sort, and it 
was said that when he should be called away to 
reap the reward of a life spent very virtuously, 
some eighty or a hundred thousand pounds of that 
earthy dross, which even the good know how to 
accumulate, would be left behind. What was to 
become of this fund, was often anxiously specu- 
lated over by my parents. 
. Thus strictly brought up, and cut off from all 
secular enjoyments, there was one pleasure left to 
me which became a passion — which wa« music; 
more, it was operatic music. At one season, a 
strolling— is that too disrespectful? — company of 
Italian singers, who were the property of a spec- 
ulating impressario, was coming round the prov- 
inces, being fed, kept, clolhed,' and paid by the 
speculator; being his, in short, body and soul, for 
a term ot years. They came to our local theatre 
and gave all their operas— "Norma," the inno- 



cent bigamiste, yet noble priestess; "Lucrezia," 
savage, injured, and yet excusable; "Trovatore," 
to which the local organs— the street ones, I mean 
—imparted a delightful familiarity; and,, above 
all— alas i that it should have been below all— 
the seductive but erring " Traviata." 

Now during these days 1 had been secretly 
studying the violin outside the house, and had 
obtained a tolerable command over that king of 
instruments: that is to say, I could play tunes 
from tune-books, not very much out of time. I 
applied myself to it with desperate energy, and at 
hist, about the date of the arrival of tbefanned- 
out singers, had ceased to play "like fitly 
stomach-aches." My progress, too, in the prin- 
ciples of a rigid and ascetic virtue had kept pace 
with my fiddle-playing. But now I was to be 
tried by a sore temptation. 

No sooner was the musical bill of rare set forth 
in gaudy and gorgeous letters on every blank 
wall, than I was assailed by strange and furious 
promptings. Who that had music in his soul 
could read of the "unrivalled cantatrice," Mile. 
Homini, assisted by Senora Bacco, with the 
tenor, SignorPasquali, aud thebassi, Signori Ro- 
riorio e GritU, with the other officers of the com- 
pany, in green and crimson letters, the " suggeri- 
tore," whatever that was, and the "regisseur," 
the conductor, Signor Battoni, and the leader, 
Mr. Brittles, our own deservedly esteemed towns- 
man (my violin master) — I say who could read 
through this gorgeous promise without his musi- 
cal mouth "watering" prodigiously? Add to 
this being worked on in secret by Brittles, who 
was himself intoxicated by a distant communion 
with these immortals, and who literally raved 
during the lesson of the exquisite strains con- 
tained in their operas. What was the result? No 
doubt, had I consulted some of our elder?, they 
would have warned me against the pitfall, and 
told me that this was but one of the pleasant 
shapes the arch enemy assumes for our destruc- 
tion. But I did not heed. By a system of organ- 
ized deception, appalling for its depravity in one 
so youug— in which, too, I was abetted by Brit- 
tles, an accomplice betore the fact— the thing was 
arranged. I went for practice — a good long one, 
d'ye mark— at Brittles's; and, instead, with a 
beating, guilty heart, hurried off to hear Mile. 
Homini in her grand part of La Traviata. 

I declare solemnly I no moreknew nor dreamed 
what was the theme of that unlucky opera, nor 
the peculiar character of the young lady with the 
dreary cough, or what she was about, or why the 
doctor came, or why the gentlemen friends were 
let in to witness ber last agonies (unless it would 
have been difficult to make a quartette without 
them -, than did that infant not yet come into life, 
and who is so often unreasonably appealed to. I 
was simply entranced. It was a new sense— a 
patch of Elyseum thrown open. I came home in 
a delirium, almost careless of concealment, defi- 
ant, and ready for martyrdom in the cause of this 
new faith. Luckiiy, my severe parents took my 
raphsodies as- applying to the "tunes" used in 
the lessen. Tunes indeed 1 I should never play 
mere tunes again. From that hour, music took 
possession ot me, and, above all, I was possessed 
with the witching, though incorrect (I mean in a 
moral point of view) melodies of the Travel'arter, 
as one of the men about our town pronounced it. 

n. 

A little later, a great event took place. Our 
Uncle Curriehill wrote to say he was solitary. 
He was curious to see what his nephew was like; 
so they might send him. If that nephew, U»cle 
Curriehill added, had any of the levity common to 
youth, or fancied he was coming to a profane 
house where amusement, or relaxation, or any- 
thing but making of souls, was going forward, he 
was "sadly mistaken. He added something about 
speaking his mind always as long as he lived, and 
holding' on by the Rock, which was a layorite ex- 
pression of his. 

When 1 arrived, I found him to bo a lonely, 
austere, nscetical old bachelor. His house had 
an eremelical air, and my spirits sank as I entered 



it. I came at an unfortunate moment; for it 
wanted but ten minutes to the time tor "exer- 
cises "'—the spiritual ones— though I was hungry 
with a long and weary journey. TThe servants, & 
severe and unassisted company, were called up to 
punishment; 4 and for nearly an hour we listened 
to Uncle Curriehill officiating— on that might with 
extra unction and extra length to make a favora- 
ble impression on the newly joined member of 
the congregation. 

Yet I soon found him out to be a good-natured 
and indulgent relation, and with a way to his 
heart. Betore that night was over, I had discov- 
ered a coffin-shaped case in a corner, containing" 
various rusty-looking quarto volumes, 

"What! do you play, Uncle Curriehill?" I 
cried, in a transport. "Yes, you do. I. know, 
you do." 

A little embarrassed, he said, "Well, a little. 
There is nothing profane in it, except one plays on : 
the Sabbath. David, we know — " 

" I am so glad," I repeated; " and what do you 
play ? We can have duets. " 

He started now. "What, you play? Capital I 
we can have duets. And what do you play ? " 

"Fiddle, Uncle Curriehill," I s id. " I'll fetch 
it." So I did. In a few. moments the coffin was 
sacrilegiously opened, and in a few moments the 
room echoed with a delicious orchestral tuning, 
and we were scraping one of Archangelo Corel!ra ; 
'.'Concertos,", an old copy, I recollect, with, a 
frontispiece of Archangelo himself; grim and bil- 
lious looking, in a full-bottomed wig, and a list of 
his odddanceo, "Sarabandas," "Gigas," "Co- 
rantes," and "Ye Follia,'' whatever that was. 
When we had done with Archangelo, he asked me 
to play a solo. I tried a national air. But I saw 
he was languid. I played another. He was 
equally unexcited. Suddenly, I thought— rather 
was it some spiteful fam liar who suggested it?— 
what if I played that mournful and most musical 
bit out of the Sinner's Opera— "La Traviata?" 
I began the well known "Addio del passato," 
"turn turn, tumtit umti, turn torn," plaintively, 
with an expression of agony, as the music directed 
me. In a second he was caught. His eyes 
lighted up. His head began to move from right 
to left. He was charmed." When I had played it> 
through twice, he asked, eagerly, "What is it? 
the name ? " 

This was an embarrassment I had not thought 
of. To name the Sinner's Opera in that house, 
nay, any opera, was fatal. With wonderful pres- 
ence of mind, I answered, 

"An Italian air," ' Addio del passato,' Uncle 
Curriehill." 

"I'll order it to-morrow, and learn it myself, 
Spotforth and Riddel will get me any music I" 
want. Give the name exactly," And he took 
out his pencil. 

Embarrassing again. " The Addio — " I said, 
shortly. 

' ' Addio what? " he went on ; " you said some- 
thing else.." 

• "I stammered, 'Addio perche folingo,' sum- 
moning up some stray Italian. 

" Very good, " he said, making a note of it, 
'Til get it to-morrow, and we can play it in uni- 
son." 

I had to play it several times over that night, 
and each time he was more and more enraptured. 
It came to eleven o'clock. He looked athis watch 
with a start. It was an hour past the time tor 
canonical exercises. He gave a cry. He little 
thought that this had been theTraviata's work. 

~ • in. 

Next day, ' after breakfast, he. called to me. 
" Now you must play me that— that "—and he 
took out his note, "that delightful 'Adio perche 
folingo.'" 

Suddenly it occurred to me to glide into the 
well-known Brindisi Libiamo, or Drinking Song, 
from the same nefarious opera. The Chicque — is 
that the word? — or swing of that sparkling mor- 
cel quite enraptured him. Again he had out his 
noteto take down the name. 

[2b 6e continued.'] 



